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Where Do 
ENE Stand? 


Mr, Wricut: President Eisenhower has been conducting foreign 
policy for ten months, with a Republican majority in both houses of 
Congress. During this time there have been two outstanding events— on 
the death of Premier Stalin in Russia and the Korean armistice. We 
shall have to pay some attention to these two events and the possibili- 
| ties which they have opened for changes in policy. 

~ But first I would like to ask you, Mr. Nuveen, as a Republican, to be 
| tell us something about the Republican platform—what the Republicans ; 
propose to do in foreign policy and what they have done. a 


~ Mr. Noveen: I think that there were four distinct points which were 
made in the Republican platform on foreign policy. They could be 
| summarized perhaps by brief quotations: 
1. “We shall eliminate from the State Department and from every 
“federal office all, wherever they may be found, who share responsibility 
| for the needless predicaments and perils in which we find ourselves.” 
It goes on to say: “.. . reduction also in the incompetents and unneces- 
“sary employees wie Picttes the administration.” 
_ 2. They would substitute a compact and efficient organization 
“where men of proven loyalty and ability shall have the responsibility 
Z reaching objectives. 
. “The government of the United States, under Republican leader- 
= Bhi, will repudiate all commitments contained in secret understand- 
“ings, such as those of Yalta, which aid Communist enslavements.” 
_ 4. “We shall again make liberty into a beacon light of hope that will 
"penetrate the dark places. It will mark the end of the negative, futile, 
-and immoral policy of containment which abandons countless human 
beings to despotism and godless terrorism which in turn enables the 
“rulers to forge the captives into a weapon for our destruction.” 
In my own evaluation I think that we have made some progress in 
“every one of these areas. It has not been found possible to make the 
: progress in changing the personnel in the State Department because of 
provisions which are laid down by Congress under Foreign Service and 
Civil Service regulations, which make it difficult to separate people 
from service. A good*example of this was given the other day in a 
“speech that Donald Laurie, the Balieectettaty of State, made before 


mi 
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the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, in which he indicated that the sepa- 
ration of one man at a $10,000-a-year grade made it possible for him to 
move down, because of veterans’ preference, and bump another one, 
and before the operation was through nine men had been replaced, and 
the tenth, a $3,500 clerk, was permitted to go. ; 


Mr. Wricut: Senator Douglas, as a Democrat in the Senate, I wonder: 
if you would like to comment on this platform and on its execution?’ 


Senator Douctas: First may I take up this question of eliminating: 
from the State Department and from the government everyone re-- 
sponsible for the “predicaments” in which America found itself? The: 
Republicans regarded Korea as a predicament. If they were to eliminate: 
all those responsible for that situation, they would also have had to) 
eliminate not only Dean Acheson but Dwight D. Eisenhower, who as; 
Chief of Staff recommended the withdrawal of American troops from} 
Korea in 1947. They would also have had to eliminate Mr. John Foster: 
Dulles, the Secretary of State, who as one of our chief delegates to the: 
United Nations on two occasions urged the withdrawal of American 
troops along with Russian troops. Leading Republicans were, in fact,,. 
responsible for the Korean policy along with Truman and Acheson... 

Secondly, so far as the repudiation of Yalta is concerned, when Mr.. 
Dulles had a chance to study that question, he found that Yalta had} 
propaganda value to the United States, because Roosevelt had forced! 
Stalin to agree to democratic and free elections in East Europe, and! 
also to the preservation there of civil liberties. Mr. Dulles, as Secretary, 
~ of State, found that the Yalta which he had denounced as a leading: 
Republican could therefore be used as an instrument for American. 
policy in demanding that Russia live up to its pledges. So that the reso-: 
lution which the Republicans finally proposed on Yalta was very differ-: 
ent from their campaign cry. 


Mr. Wricur: I would like to make a comment on the first two points 
which had to do with the purging of undesirables from the State De-. 
partment and the Foreign Service and in relation to the more efficient. 
organization. It seems to me that the greatest weakness of President 
Eisenhower’s administration has been his incapacity to maintain execu- 
tive leadership, and I attribute this largely to what I would call Mc 
Carthyism. It seems to me that congressional committees have engaged 
in inquisitions in the personnel of the Foreign Service and the State 
Department which have reduced morale to a low level. That seems to 
me most unfortunate. As I understand, the members of the Foreign 
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ervice and the personnel of the State Department think that it is better 
to be in the good graces of Senator McCarthy than to be in the good 
“graces of the Department of State. I do not see how an organization 
with the responsibilities which the Department of State has can carry 
.on efficiently if the leadership is not clear. 

_ Furthermore, it seems to me that these attacks and the attacks on our 
‘libraries abroad, the insistence on opinion which is regarded as satis- 
factory to certain senatorial leaders—it seems to me that these things 
have tremendously lowered our reputation abroad. I think of Mr. 
“Willkie’s statement about the reservoir of good will which was leaking 
out. When I read the press from the European Continent and from 
Asia, it seems to me that we have lost a great deal in creating a convic- 
“tion that we are a sound democratic leadership. 


- Senator Douctas: I was in Europe last summer, and I had the 
schance to inspect only two libraries—those in Florence and in Rome— 
but I thought that those libraries were very good. I spent several hours 
in each, and they impressed me as very valuable. 


Mr. Noveen: I can only agree with what you have to say, Mr. 
Wright, to the extent that we are permitting fear and the type of thing 
which we have seen reflected in the investigations which have been 
carried on in Congress, without giving the safeguards which we permit 
in our courts of justice to the individuals who are being investigated, 
it can have only a bad influence in Europe and can have only a bad in- 
fluence on the morale of the State Department. 

I think that we are confronted, however, not with a thing which the ~ 
Administration can do too much about until there is an effort or a rec- 
ognition, at least on the part of the public, reflected in their votes, that 
they themselves do not stand for this type of thing. 


Mr. Wraicut: I agree with that. But I agree with President Eisen- 
hower when he first took office that he considered the responsibility for 
an efficient and loyal administration to be his responsibility. He told 
Congress that “if I do not live up to that responsibility, then go at me.” 
And it seems to me that that is the only position to take. I believe that 
when you go at the lower people in the administration, you corrupt the 
entire administration. 

In my study of the history of American foreign relations, I have been 
convinced that when there was an active presidential leadership, foreign 
relations have gone well. When Congress has taken the bit in its teeth, 
affairs have gone badly. Congress did that both after the Civil War 
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and after World War I. I think that great mistakes were made. I do: 
not mean by that that Congress does not have an important function’ 
in the conduct of the foreign relations in the setting of general policy, 
but on the details which depend upon knowing the actual imaatolt 
which is faced in other countries, we must have presidential leadership.. 
In this connection just let me incidentally point out that the Bricker: 
Amendment, if passed, would do away with presidential leadership; it: 
would put us back where we were under the Articles of Confederation.. 
We must avoid that, and I am sure, when the public understand what: 
is implicit in the Bricker Amendment, there will not be very much i 
support for it. 


Senator Douctas: As I understand it, it is already established law; 
that any treaty which is in conflict with the Constitution is null and | 
void. Is that not true? 


Mr. WaraicutT: That is true. 


Senator Douctas: Where there is a case of conflict, the Constitution: 
is already supreme over the treaty. I do not believe that there is much 
objection on the part of anyone to making that definitive by a constitu-- 
tional amendment, even though it is not needed. 


Mr. Wraicut: I think that it would be objectionable, because it seems 
to me that it would carry the implication that there may be something: 
done by some organ of the government contrary to the Constitution... 
It is so implicit in our entire system that the Constitution is superior 
that if you put an explicit statement as superior in regard to treaties, itt 
might be implied that, perhaps in regard to something else, it is nott 
superior. 


Mr. Nuveen: At the best it seems to me that it is unnecessary at thes 
present time. In hobbling our Chief Executive on the theory that hes 
sometime might start running toward the wrong goal, we are also pre-- 
venting him from going in the other direction. 


Senator Douctas: I would like to raise a query as to the terms of thet 
Korean armistice and whether those terms are really in the best inter-: 
ests of the United States. 


Mr. Wricut: Do you think, Senator Douglas, that the armistice wast 
unsatisfactory in any way? 


Senator Douctas: I want to give the Administration credit for good} 
intentions, and they undoubtedly decided that the cost in human lives 
of a further military offensive would be too great. I had hoped that 
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ere might be a double amphibious landing which would pinch off the 
(Communists at the neck of the Korean peninsula, eighty miles above 
the previous battle lines; but if it was the decision of the military au- 
thorities that this would have been too costly, well and good. 
But I would like to point out that, by the terms of the armistice, the 
Be cnsnists can build airfields right down to the thirty-eighth parallel 
and that we do not even have the right of inspection. Apparently they 
are now doing this, and, once having these fields which they did not 
have before, their airplanes can hold South Korea and southern Japan 
at least in terror. It will thus be very hard to maintain free democratic 
governments there. 
Furthermore, President Truman always refused to turn over the 
prisoners whom we had taken and who did not want to go back. He 
refused to force them to go back against their will. But the present ar- 
tangement whereby Communists are permitted to come in as “persuad- 
ers” may turn into a type of tacit coercion; and, if this happens, then we 
will not get many future desertions from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Mr. Nuveen: I do not feel that I am competent to talk about all the 
forces which were involved in arriving at the armistice. I am aware that 
in hindsight we might say that some things might not have been done 
which should have been done. But the fact remains that we do have an 
armistice. We are no longer losing American lives. We are in a position 
from this point to move forward toward peace. I think that we have 
made a very constructive gain through what has been done up to the 
present time but which was done also I think recognizedly because of 


the initiative which the administration took to bring this about. 


Senator Dovetas: May I say that the previous administration could 
have obtained peace on these terms had they been willing to make the 
agreement on prisoners which was finally made. That was the one 
point of difference upon which the previous conferences broke up. But 
had the Truman Administration made peace on the present terms I 
think that it is safe to say that virtually all the Republican newspapers 
and leaders in the country would have denounced it and would have 
severely censured the President. Now they apparently regard as states- 
manship on the part of the Republicans that which they would have 
most strenuously condemned had it been practiced by the Democrats. 
They apparently have a double standard of ethics and a double standard 
of judgment in foreign affairs. 


Mr. Waicut: I do not know that I would quite agree with that. I 
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think that there were some concessions which were made by the Com- 
munist side which probably flowed from the death of Stalin and the 
apparent desire of the Malenkov government to bring the fighting in 
Korea to an end which had never quite been made, particularly in the 
matter of prisoners of war, during the time that President Truman was 
in office. But I would appraise this armistice in terms of the possibilities 
it opens. We must remember that the basic objective of the Korean 
operation was to drive the aggressor back of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
That was the initial resolution in the United Nations. 


Senator Douctas: But just a minute, Mr. Wright. In October, 1950, 
the General Assembly passed another resolution giving to the com-- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the field the decision as to whether or | 
not he would go beyond the thirty-eighth parallel, and it was the: 
common understanding that this was an authorization so to do. 


Mr. Wricnt: That is perfectly true, and I think that it was an unfor- - 
tunate resolution. 


Senator Douctas: Well, it was nevertheless adopted by virtually all. 
the nations. 


Mr. Wricut: It was an assertion by the Assembly of the position . 
which they had taken over two years before—long before the hostili-- 
ties broke out—that it was a policy of the United Nations to create a\ 
unified, democratic, independent Korea, and that had always been the: 
policy of the United Nations, although it had never been explicitly: 
asserted that it was a policy to accomplish that end by military means. . 
In fact, it has been subsequently explicitly stated by the United Nations ; 
that it is the policy to achieve that end only by pacific means. 


Senator Douctas: Let me ask you this question, Mr. Wright, if I 
may: Do you think that the Communists will voluntarily get out of: 
North Korea at any political conference which may be held? 

Mr. Wricut: That depends upon what is offered them. I think that’ 
there are possibilities in a political conference. 

Senator Douctas: What terms would have to be offered them in} 
order to get them out? 


Mr. Waicnt: It would be a little difficult to say until you enter into a| 
negotiation. 


Senator Douctas: Would not one of the inevitable requirements be} 
that the United States recognize Red China? 


Mr. Wricut: Of course! And it seems to me that our insistence that! 
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‘the political conference shall be a bilateral political conference is a 
potential recognition of the Communists. If you had had a round-table 
conference... 
: Senator Douctas: As antagonists, as antagonists only! 

Mr. Wricut: .. . that would not be true. The assumption of a polit- 
ical conference is that it is going to end up, if it ends up in anything, in 
a political treaty, and you cannot make a political treaty without recog- 
nizing the other party to it. 
_ Senator Douctas: We can recognize them as being in Korea, but 
that does not necessarily mean that we should wipe the slate clear 
and trade with them or recognize them diplomatically. 


Mr. Wricut: No. Recognition never means that. 


~ Senator Douctas: Do you not think that another requirement should 
“be that Communist China call off its aggression in Indochina? 


Mr. Wricut: I think that would be a very proper thing to insist upon. 
I think that we should not make... 


Senator Dovetas: It seems to me that this is a basic requirement 
before we can conclude any final agreement. 

_ Mr. Waricut:. . .a political treaty with the Communist government 
of China unless there is good evidence that they are going to stop 
aggression everywhere. 

Mr. Nuveen: I would like to talk to one of the suggestions which 
Senator Douglas made, and that is that he had hoped that there 
might be a pincer movement or an amphibious landing, because I 

‘do not feel that there is any military answer to Korea. Basically we 
are fighting China in the vestibule of Korea. There are some four 
hundred and sixty million Chinese; and an all-out attack with the 
atom bomb and everything which might kill twenty million or forty 
million might accomplish the end or the surrender of Mao Tse-tung 
and the other leaders would still leave us as we have found ourselves 
after every war with a defeated nation which had to be straightened 
out and had to be occupied. The problem of occupying China, a nation 
of over four hundred million people, who are illiterate, not self-sufficient, 
it seems to me, is beyond anything of any power that we have. 

Senator Douctas: May I say that I was not:advocating an attack 
on the mainland of China. I never did advocate that. I was, however, 
advocating a limited offensive within Korea to move the line eighty 
miles north by amphibious landings in the rear of the Communists, 
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so that we would include five-sixths of the population of Korea south 
of it, and with a buffer zone between the neck of Korea and the Yalu | 
River, under some loose form of U.N. supervision. | 


Mr. Nuveen: Yes. 


Senator Douctas: So that I was simply hoping for a limited offen- | 
sive. If the military authorities regard that as too costly, I am not 
one to quarrel with them; but I would remind them of the price 
which we pay. 


Mr. Wricut: There is another factor than this, which I want to 
reiterate: This is a United Nations operation. Whatever the resolu- 
tion of October, 1950, may have been, subsequently the United Na- 
tions has limited the operation to maintaining the thirty-eighth parallel 
or substantially that. I think that it would have been extremely diff- 
cult to get the United Nations to consent when the prospects of 
armistice were what they were last summer to any further advance. 


Senator Douctas: While I am a strong supporter of the United 
Nations, it should not be forgotten that the United Nations allowed 
us to bear at least seven-eighths of the burden of the war, and those 


who make the sacrifices are certainly entitled to the major voice in 
the decision. 


Mr. Wricut: We ought to just raise a question about that seven- 
eighths. 


Senator Douctas: Yes, it is substantially that. 

Mr. Waicut: When the fighting stopped, 60 per cent of the troops 
at the front were South Korean... 

Senator Dovuctas: That is true. 


Mr. Wricut: ... and about 25 per cent were American; and the 
remainder, 15 per cent, were of the sixteen other members. 


Senator Douctas: That was because we had pulled some divisions 


back in reserve; but, in terms of total fighting men, we bore seven- 
eighths of the casualties. 


Mr. Wricut: Apart from the South Koreans. 


Senator Douexas: Apart from South Korea. And we had more 
than seven-eighths of the men there. So that we bore the major share, 
and while we are grateful for the help which was given, certainly 
it is true that many of the U.N. countries did nothing at all. Some 
of them merely gave a battalion. And on the whole we were permitted 
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bear the major share of the burden. It is not, therefore, uncoopera- 
ve if we insist upon the major share of the determinations. 


_ Mr. Wricut: We had the major advantage of being able to say 
that this was not an American operation; it was a United Nations 
operation, which certainly from a moral point of view gave us a 
tremendous advantage. 


_ Senator Dovctas: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Novern: Aside from partisan considerations and criticisms 
for mistakes which have been made in the past, I hope that we can 
look to the future with the idea that it is going to take a constructive 
ogram with regard to China which will ultimately win China back 
on our side. That will be the only answer to Korea and to the prob- 
Jem of Asia. 

», We stand today in exactly the same position that the Communists 
did in 1945 at the end of the war when China was our friend; we were 
on the inside, and they were on the outside. They were able to 
maneuver their position, and we made such mistakes that we per- 
mitted them to come in and take over. Now we have got to find the 
Way to combat that. 


~ Senator Douctas: How would you do that, Mr. Nuveen? 


Mr. Wricut: I am glad that you made this statement, Mr. Nuveen, 
because I am entirely convinced that our problem in Asia is political 
more than military. 


Mr. Nuveen: That is right. 


Mr. Wricut: We ought to get a lesson from the ten years of effort 
of the Japanese to impose a policy by military force on China. With 
their nearness of base and with their tremendous military advantage 
at that time, they were bogged down, and they did not get very far 
in China. 

Senator Dovetas: We are not trying to impose an internal policy 
on China; but we are insisting that Chinese aggression should stop 
in Korea; stop in Indochina; and stop in relation to India. If that 
happens, if they withdraw their troops and withdraw their aid, then 
through Point Four and through democratic help we can assist these 


nations. 
Mr. Wricut: That is true. 


Mr. Nuveen: Senator Douglas asked a question in such a low 
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voice I am not sure it got on the air. He said, “How would you! 
do this?” I think that that is the very crux of the foreign policy of: 
the present Administration in that it suggests a policy of liberation | 
rather than containment. If we do not have that kind of a program | 
which is an aggressive policy, then we are merely recognizing that: 
we have lost it, and we are going to hold the line where it is. 

How to do it is not a simple problem, and I am not prepared, int 
a few minutes, to give any kind of an answer, although I might: 
give some suggestions. But I say that it shapes the direction in whichi 
our policy must go. 


Mr. Wricut: Well, let us move to Europe. 
Senator Douctas: Yes. 


Mr. Wricut: We do not have too much time left, and I ae | 
like to get your views, Senator Douglas, on the Republican platforma 
in regard to European policy, which has to do, of course, with thee 
problem of the satellites and of the conference and of the other mat- 
ters which have been discussed. 


Senator Dovuetas: In the Republican platform and in speeches off 
Mr. Eisenhower, as the President, and of Mr. Dulles, it was de+ 
clared that their policy was one of liberation rather than contain- 
ment. They criticized the Democratic policy in that it was purelyy 
negative. May I say that you first have to have containment before: 
you can have liberation, so that the difference was largely a wordt 
difference. But my criticism would be that they have not, in practice, 
followed out their announced policy of liberation. For instance, thes 
death of Stalin gave us a heaven-sent opportunity to carry on propa+ 
ganda warfare behind the Iron Curtain—to suggest that Malenkoy 
had killed Stalin; that the three members of the triumvirate, Malenkos 
Beria, and Molotov, would fight against each other; and to play off 
the various sides against each other. As a matter of fact, we let that 


opportunity go completely. We were caught with our psychological 
warfare down. 


Mr. Wricut: I am not quite sure I would agree 100 per cent wi 
the policy of trying to stir up internal unrest within the Politburo itself! 


Senator Douczas: What you are saying is that you do not believe 
in the policy of liberation, then. 


Mr. Wricut: No, that is a little different. It seems to me a policy 
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f trying to stir up Beria against Malenkov, and so forth, is somewhat 
erent from... 


_ SENATOR Dovetas: All right. 
, Mp. Wricut: . . . a policy of liberation. - 


Senator Doveras: Secondly I would say that under the Yalta agree- 
nent, Russia promised to grant free and democratic elections to the 
people of Poland and of the Balkans. I think that we should demand 
that this pledge be lived up to, that Russia withdraw its troops from 
ese countries; that there be free and fair elections; and that civil 
and religious liberty be granted. This is a mighty weapon which we 
have. This feature of the Yalta Agreement is not commonly under- 
ood, but it is extremely important. 


«+ Mr. Nuveen: The Administration may not have been doing the 
things which Senator Douglas would like to have them do, but it is 
unrealistic to say that there has not been an aggressive attitude taken 
toward the problems which we find in Europe. It is true that in con- 
tainment you have to have military force. It is also true in liberation 
that you have to have military force, but liberation goes much further 
than that. It has a positive force which is working toward the ultimate 
freedoms of these people which is not inherent in the suggestion of 
containment. And IJ think that we recognize in what has taken place 
in East Germany at least an evidence that the people there feel a 
greater support from our side than they have felt before. 


Senator Douctas: The revolts in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Poland, and Austro-Hungary were purely spontaneous, and my criti- 
cism would be that we gave them very little support. We waited for 
a month before we distributed food packages in East Germany. I 
approve of our doing that, but it was belated. We have done nothing 
whatsoever to give aid to the workmen who revolted at great cost to 
themselves in these other countries. 


| 


Mr. Wricut: I want to raise a question about psychological war- 
fare in a certain sense. In history I think that ideological warfare has 
nearly always been bad. Practically, I think that the effort seemed to 
be imposing an outside ideology upon a people is likely to backfire. 
I am in favor of the liberation of the satellite countries, but I would 
place that squarely on” Yalta, as you say. There has been a pledge 
to recognize the independence and free elections in these countries. 
IT also would place it upon United Nations Charter. Several of these 
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countries, Czechoslovakia and Poland, are members of United Na 
tions. The United Nations is based explicitly on the principle of | 
sovereign equality of states, and I.think that we have an opportunity 
there, as well as with Yalta, to insist that these countries are entitled 
to act as sovereignly equal states and not have any foreign authority 

imposed upon them. 


Senator Dovueras: Does that not mean that Russia should withdraw 
her troops, and that Rokossovski should cease to be the dictator of 
Poland, and that there should be free and fair elections everywhere? — 


Mr. Wricut: I think so. 


Senator Douctas: And if that were done, then the Communists | 
would be swept off the board in each of these countries. 


Mr. Wraicut: I think that you have an initiative taken within those: 
countries themselves demanding their nationalism, their independence, | 
and their self-determination. 


Senator Douctas: But in a police state you cannot get that because : 
the people who make such a demand will be shot. So that it has to: 
come from outside. 


Mr. Wricut: Great manifestations in Germany were made on this.. 


Mr. Nuvern: The thing we must recognize is that the things about: 
which we are talking in a liberation program are not things you can! 
do overnight. They are long-term operations, depending upon forces} 
which cannot move too fast except at the risk of involving the world! 
again in a military conflict. 


Senator Douctas: In other words, we should have patience. 


Mr. Nuveen: That is right. 


Mr. Wricur: We should stand by principle. I think that we should! 
also recognize that our problem is primarily a political problem. Mili-- 
tary affairs can assist in the conduct of a political policy. We must} 
have strength. We must prevent aggression, and I would prefer the: 
term “aggression” to the term “containment,” which I think had bad! 
implications. But we must have a political policy. 

We have discussed the policy of the Eisenhower Administration,, 
both in the Far East and in Europe. We have had some differences! 
of opinion. I think that we all agree that there have been some in- 
adequacies in the Eisenhower policy, partly the President’s initiative: 
and partly, I think, more because of congressional interference. | 
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v Since April the Soviet government has been vigorously pressing to 
open great-power negotiations on two fronts, and by early September 
it was clear that it might shortly be engaged in two major arenas: the 
political conference scheduled for October under the terms of the 
Korean truce, and a conference, proposed for October 15, to debate the 
future of Germany and perhaps, at Soviet insistence, even wider issues. 
feanwhile, in the Western nations both governments and public opin- 
ion were deeply divided as to the meaning of the “new look” in Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Some commentators maintained that Soviet leadership had been 
seriously, perhaps fatally, weakened by the death of Stalin and by the 
struggle for his succession, which was dramatized in Beria’s down- 
fall. They held that Moscow was genuinely eager to bring about a 
relaxation of the international tensions which had been piling up 
ominously since 1945 and was ready to make serious concessions to 
secure a “breathing spell.” After the dramatic outbursts of popular 
lunrest in East Germany in mid-June, some analysts predicted that the 
Soviet leadership was prepared to give up that area and to allow the 
reunification of a “neutralized” Germany, even at the risk of its being 
attracted into the Western orbit. 

Others held that the Soviet leadership has been intent, ever since 
the end of the war, on making all possible gains of territory and 
political control, short of becoming engaged in a major war, and that 
the Korean failure has convinced it that the time has passed, at least 
for the next several years, for it to use its own military power or that 
of its satellites for direct expansion except at the risk of a destructive 
war and possible defeat. Since it is to Soviet advantage, and even a 
Soviet necessity, to postpone or avoid a direct major struggle, the 
wise thing for the Kremlin to do is to seek new political gains through 
broadening the field of negotiation, in the hope of weakening and 
perhaps destroying the opposing alliances which’ have been built up 
painfully and precariously since 1948. 


_ * Reprinted by special permission from the Foreign Policy Bulletin, October 1, 1953. 
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The prolonged political crisis in France, followed by a costly wave 
of strikes; the replacement of the De Gasperi government by the: 
Pella cabinet committed to postponing the ratification of the European: 
Defense Community agreement; the continued uncertainty about the: 
unification of West and East Germany; the General Assembly debate: 
on India’s role in the Korean conference; the mounting pressure ini 
Western Europe for a great-power meeting without insisting, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had in April, on prior Soviet “actions” to prove Soviet 
good faith; the marked relaxation by the free world of its costly de+ 
fense effort—these political developments, encouraged though not 
evoked by the Kremlin’s conciliatory gestures, must have convinced! 
the Soviet leaders that here is a most valuable political lode, one whiche 
they can no longer afford to ignore. Meanwhile, the Soviet governmenti 
has been actively reviewing its domestic policies, strengthening its 
weakest sector—agriculture—and devoting more attention to raisings 
the standard of living. If Malenkov’s new economic program is tof 
result in any slackening of the rate of capital investment and of milix 
tary preparations, this is not visible to careful outside analysts. Fan 
from being on its last legs, the new Soviet leadership seems to know 
exactly what it intends to do and to go about it with a new finesse: 

One aspect of the “new look” has been the abandonment of a num 
ber of very minor sore points which have long irritated foreign opin- 
ion without intimidating it. Diplomatic relenens have been restorect 
with Yugoslavia, Greece and Israel. They had been broken off as 4 
threat and in the hope of creating internal divisions and embarrass4 
ments to the governments involved. The new exchange of ambassadors 
with Belgrade, however, has not been accompanied by any decrease 
in the propaganda warfare against the Tito regime. 

The Russian wives of several American citizens have been permitted 
after years of refusals, to leave the Soviet Union with their husbands: 
such movements of families occur by the hundreds every week within 
the free world as a matter of course. Some relaxation of travel restrici 
tions imposed on foreign representatives and Soviet cooperation is 
selecting a new secretary-general for the United Nations have liked 
wise meant abandoning minor Soviet demands which have long sincd 
lost whatever bargaining value they once possessed, even in Soviet eyes 

In June the Soviet government announced that it had renounced it 
claim, steadfastly upheld since 1945, to annex the purely Turkish dis 
tricts of Kars, Ardahan and Artvin and to dominate the Turkish Strait 
and, hence, the heartlands of Turkey through the establishment of 
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joint” naval and air bases. This aggressive power-grab, if successful, 
would have meant the subjugation of Turkey; its abandonment could 
not wipe out the memory of Soviet threats and pressures exerted dur- 
hg more than eight years. 
» The conclusion of the Korean truce was in a different category. It 
marked the outward and temporary relinquishment of the Soviet pur- 
pose of 1950, to bring all Korea under Soviet control, to remove 
estern forces and influence from an area uncomfortably close to 
the Soviet Far East and the Manchurian industrial base, and to 
set in motion among the Japanese people a wave of neutralism and 
perhaps panic which would prevent the consolidation of American 
power and influence in the Western Pacific. By dragging out the 
Tuce negotiations for more than two years the Communist side secured 
eral minor concessions, urged by Indian and European pressures. 
These concessions enabled it to conceal a major setback, the accept- 
ance of the principle of voluntary repatriation; to develop to the full 
its accusations of “germ-warfare”; and to allow the Chinese Com- 
munist forces to win last-minute local offensives which could be pre- 
sented throughout the Soviet bloc as “proof” that Communist China 
had “defeated” the strongest power in the free world and compelled 
t to sue for peace. 

In the political conference on Korea the Soviet-led bloc can count 
pn a wide range of disagreements within the ranks of its opponents. 
Our allies are doubtful about this country’s ability to restrain Dr. 
Syngman Rhee from a military venture to unify Korea and skeptical 
bf the significance of perpetuating the Chinese Nationalist regime 
and army on Formosa. They are prepared, under easy conditions, to 
seat Communist China in the United Nations and eager to renew 
nrestricted trade with the Chinese mainland. They are outwardly 
ore hopeful than most American spokesmen that Communist China 
ill refrain from direct intervention in the Indochina war and even 
speculate that Peiping may agree to cut off military supplies to the 
Sommunist-led Vietminh. A skillfully played game may divide the 
Jnited States from its European allies over these issues and may also 
prepare the way gradually for detaching Japan from its protector, 
provided the Communist forces refrain from overt military aggres- 
sion in Korea and Indochina. 

In Europe the Soviet moves to set up a favorable negotiating situa- 
ion have also met with considerable success. While it is a basic Soviet 
aim, both long-run and short-run, to prevent the rearming of Western 
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Germany and the carepratien of German ae forces ne s the E r0- 
pean Defense Community, public opinion both in the Bonn Republi 
and in France insists, for opposite reasons, that no final steps be takes 
to establish EDC as a working arrangement until after other alterna: 
tives, symbolized in the repeated Soviet demands for new negotiations: 
have been explored and exhausted. At present no French cabin e: 
can afford to support the early ratification of EDC and the re-establis! ‘ 
ment of German armed forces. Any alternative which would keep 
Germany divided, unarmed and neutral finds favor with nationaliss 
and neutralist as well as Communist segments of a deeply dividec 
France. These French fears have Malenkov’s “deepest sympathy.” 

In West Germany the Adenauer government was driven, reluctant 
to steer with the deep currents of opinion which fear that the estabe 
lishment of EDC and of German forces within it would destroy what 
ever prospects there may otherwise be for the reunification of Gen 
many, and no German politician can afford to be against unity. Tha 
wave of open resistance to Soviet and Communist ae which swepe 
over East Berlin and East Germany on June 17 and the following day 
has naturally reinforced the demand to liberate the eastern zone ana 
has strengthened the hope that the puppet government there ca 
somehow be disposed of rather easily, provided the major pow 
will let “Germans talk with Germans.” Malenkov hastens to propos' 
just this. Thus, oddly enough, the unexpected disclosure of Sovi 
weakness in Eastern Geena has given added support to Germ: 
opponents of EDC and rearmament. 

The Soviet note of August 16 and the Moscow communiqué 
August 23 illustrated both the skill and the weakness of Soviet poli¢ 
in Germany. They laid down a definite sequence of steps towar 
“unity” but proposed to maintain full Communist control over E 
Germany throughout all intermediate steps and to make the pupp 
Social Unity party a recognized partner, coequal in status and authori 
with the freely elected government of the Federal Republic. T. 
uprisings of June 17 made it even more unlikely that the Sovia 
government would or could acquiesce in the holding of genuinely fre 
elections in its zone, for the Soviet leaders are very conscious of the? 
reliance upon direct power, expressed in the presence of Soviet troop! 
tanks and secret-police controls, as the ultimate sanction of the: 
domination there. Their reluctance to leave was probably enhanced bi 
Chancellor Adenauer’s victory in the September 6 elections, whic 
gave new impetus in Bonn to plans for the establishment of EDG 


7 August 4 and fee well os Mislenkov' eS 
August 8 marked a definite shift to a direct playing upon French © 
pa suspicions as the surest way to block EDC and German re- 
nent. From May 1952 the Soviet “line” on Germany had empha- 
EC Fike propaganda theme of a reunited.Germany, independent of 
blocs and possessing an army of its own. The new Soviet line 
phasizes that a reunited Germany must provide guarantees to reas- 
its European neighbors, especially France, against a revival of 
Militarism and aggression, and makes no mention of the restoration 
f a German army. This change in emphasis implies that the Soviet 
adership no longer hopes to exploit the strivings for independence, 
ational prestige and military power among Germans and now re- 
ies primarily on traditional French fears of a united and rearmed 
fsermany to prevent the achievement of EDC. At mid-September the 
Erench cabinet, in spite of new pledges of support for EDC by Britain 
aud West Germany, remained deeply divided over France’s adhesion 
to the pending treaty. 
4 preparation for prolonged negotiations over Germany the Krem- 
fin has also entangled the Austrian problem with the German one, 
thus reverting to the position which it maintained between 1945 and 
9947. After exacting many valuable concessions between 1947 and 
a as the price for consenting to restore Austria’s independence, 
gs promised by the four powers in the Moscow Declaration of 1943, 
che Soviet government has, since 1949, refused to carry out its side 
af the bargain. Malenkov’s speech of August 8, echoed by the evasive 
Soviet note of August 29, brushed aside the various pretexts previously 
alleged for delaying the Austrian treaty and has declared that “no 
one can deny that a correct solution of the German question would 
likewise help to solve the Austrian question.” While abandoning the 
claim for payment of occupation costs and agreeing at long last to 
the elimination of censorship over communications, as sops to Austrian 
sentiment, the new Soviet “line” aims to start over again the bargain- 
ing for economic and other concessions and to use the strong desire 
Bf the Austrians and of the Western powers for completion of the 
state-treaty and the withdrawal of all occupying forces as a makeweight 
ia new, prolonged and uncertain hagglings over the future of Germany. 
= Between May 1952 and Stalin’s death in March 1953 Soviet diplo- 
macy seemed to be marking time and playing old records over and 
Byer again. Since March the Kremlin has moved with increasing 
skill and assurance from the field of military stalemate to- that of 
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rally, sain to. the full its -nonclite control ‘over 
‘and propaganda within the Soviet bloc. == 
__ As Moscow prepares to enter into negotiations for the frst 
since 1949 it has not abandoned, and shows no sign of abandoni 
single position of strength nor has it overlooked any useful polit 
counter. The Soviet leadership recognizes the plain facts that 
after the announcement that it possesses the secret of the hyd 
~ bomb, it has more to gain by relaxing temporarily tensions 
~ have been built up between East and West and by strengthening 
cohesion of the regime at home and its political influence 
through substituting diplomatic maneuver for the crude power-p 
which have repeatedly failed in their purpose, from Greece 
Berlin to Korea. 
Western diplomacy and Western public opinion are puzzled 
divided. Many segments of opinion have been quick to assert that # 


and precarious consolidation of the free world. In either case, 
clear that in the next few months the political field of maneuver will 
put the political solidarity and the diplomatic ingenuity of West i 
leadership to a series of severe tests. 
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